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End and Beginning 


"THE last day of this month marks the end of another 
Voc H financial year—the first in which its regular mem- 
bers, relieved of any constraint to pay a minimum subscription, 
have had a vital proportion of the cost of maintaining and 
extending their movement left to their own voluntary assess- 
ment, It is fairer to say that they have been challenged to 
assess the worth of Toc H to themselves and the world, and 
then to respond according to their varying means, keenness, 
powers of imagination and readiness for self-denial. Failure in 
one or more of these qualities is to blame, in each man’s case, 
if the result, not yet finally known, does not fulfil the hopes of 
the most sanguine. This month, at any rate, marks the end 
of a beginning. lt certainly does not mark the beginning of 
the end of Toc H, as a few extreme pessimists have prophesied. 

In recent months (as last month's JounNar reminded readers) 
many an Area or District has had the chance, at an afternoon 
rally or weekend festival, of taking stock both of its old stal- 
warts and its young members, and, in an atmospherc of 
fellowship, fun oad thanksgiving, of summing up its 
achievement and its prospects. No gathering has produced a 
more heartening sample of Toc H membership today than the 
two teams of seventy men and women, young and older, that 
manned an agricultural camp for two wecks last month: a 
report in next month’s issue will reflect this. 

There is plenty of room for fresh growth, none for des- 
pondency. October is the month when, holidays over, our 
winter's work begins in earnest. Programmes are filling up, 
new recruits stepping into the ranks, jobs getting into their 
stride. By October, 1950, how near can we also be to 
balancing our budget? 
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Tea Time 


JS is the common factor of the whole British world 
from the Shetlands to the Seychelles, the bond between 
the exiles of Antofagasta and the cobbers of Australia. It is 
central heating in winter, coolness in summer; it gives 
courage in danger, forgetfulness in anxiety, solace in bereave- 
ment; it is the cement that keeps friendship stuck and the 
lubricant when strangers are sticky, both the escape from 
bitter thoughts and the begetter of better ones, the stimulus 
that keeps men awake and the sedative that sends them to 
sleep; it is the sole vice of saintly spinsters and a virtue of 
the British workman who drinks it four times a day. lt 
reaches its votaries in. every guise between a faint and faery 
scent of roses from China fal. an inky cordial called ‘sergeant- 
majors. It covers centuries, from the first King George's 
‘dish of tay’ to the sixth’s ‘cuppa char’. It has—but enough! 


The Pink Tower 

At Toc H Headquarters, as in twenty thousand other 
offices at the same hour, tea is brought round about half past 
three. There is a chink of saucers in the passage, the door 
opens and the tea is on one’s table. Now the afternoon is 
different. the world, if only for a moment, is made new. 
‘Tilting one’s chair, relighting a pipe. one reaches out for the 
first delicious draught. When I do this the best possible pic- 
ture of Westminster Cathedral comes into view from mv 
window. [ts vast and intricate bulk is seen, foreshortened, 
from stern to stem and from the green lawn at its foot to the 

tall double cross, the sign of a Roman archbishop, upon its 
im soaring far TRE Day after day, vear by year, it has 
reached me like that, never unexpected, yet often worth 
special remark. 

The immensely tall, slim tower, rivalling (not by accident) 
the height of St. Paul's cross, dominates the four flat domes 
and the lesser pinnacles of the Cathedral. Some afternoons in 
spring-time, when the brickwork is a misty pink upon a 
pale sky with wispy clouds, the picture is like an opal. On 
a clear summer day the tower, shining bright and hard 
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against cloudless blue, is Italian. At other times it may be a 
dark obelisk upon the flank of a white mountain of cumulus 
cloud or a pillar of fire against an indigo backcloth of thunder 
storm. On winter afternoons it can have two contrasting 
aspects—suddenly beginning to glow like a rose above dark 
leaves of shadow in the low westering sun, or looming over 
the grey mass of the church, à giant finger uplifted in the fog. 
lt is often dramatic and it is never quite English; it does not 
rightly belong i in London. Few people can fail to be moved 
by the interior of Westminster Cathedral, its great spaces 
filled with smoky air and shot through with arrow-shafts of 
sunlight from its windows, the gleam of marble pillars, with 
Éric Gill s grand white Stations of the Cross between, the 
glitter. of ics mosaics that begin to crust its sooty brick walls 
and will take a century to complete. But most people are not 
comfortable about its rather fussy Byzantine exterior, rivalling 
Santa Sophia at Constantinople and Se. Mark's at Venice in 
bulk but not. like them. at home. They feel that Mr. 
Bentley's design is, take it all in all, ล mistake. 

What should the proper architecture. be for the place? 
Pardon me if 1 am feeling parochial and provincial, if 1 am 
thinking only at the moment of what I see from my จ window 
and know to be bevond —the face of London. I am leaving 
out of account all the noteworthy buildings outside—the 
crowning glory of Lincoln Cathedr: al or Canterbury or York 
Minster. "Ts dreaming Close at Wells, the coal-black homeli- 
ness of Albert Square or the circular Library at Manchester, 
the new town hall at Leeds, the splendid modern concert hall 
of Wolverhampton. the Gothic University tower of stone that 
crowns Park Street, Bristol, or the red-brick swimming-bath 
building of Birmingham University. These are all well 
their own place. in which some of them grow like a flower 
and others are merely planted. This is London. my adopted 
home, "mv most kind nurse." With à cup of tea poised i in mv 
hand, 1 am thinking only of that. 


Lost Villages 


London, “the great wen". can. never be a whole as many 
cities are and all ought to be. It is a collection of separate 
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villages, swallowed but imperfectly digested, แต cnormous 
circlet of multi-coloured beads untidily strung together. The 
square mile of the Roman city can still be suspected round 
its central fortress of the Tower, long since in noble Norman 
dress; the Great Fires of 1666 and 1940 are summed up in 
St. P; T s, the chicf monument of one, the most grand survi- 
vor of the other. Elizabeth's London confronts you in the 
timbered houses at Holborn Bars, the ghosts of Queen 
Anne’s coffce-house society darken the doors of Queen Anne’s 
Gate. The solid comfort of Galsworthy’s middle-class 
Forsytes is now but a musty recollection as you walk through 
the squares of Bloomsbury, but to the cast of Tower Hill and 
mile upon mile north and south of it are still huddled the 
rows of worn-out little houses, the stables of those who built 
the fortunes of those families in the Industrial Revolution. 
The temples of the new age of Big Business rear their white 
cliffs on the Embankment—Unilever House and Shell-Mex 
and 1.(2.!1. So the mind can range at random, over a cup of 
tea, about a town inexhaustible in its styles of building and 
the story of times past and present which brought them into 
being in the course of a thousand years. 

If ire were time in an afternoon's pause one could range 
lar and wide beyond the Town into the villages it has 
absorbed. In little over forty years residence in London I 
have visited but a few: no one in a single life-time could 
know them all. One could compare the decaying Victorian 
mansions of Sydenham, among their cedar trees, with 
jealously preserved Dulwich Village, the lovely little row of 
houses and pubs, Georgian and older, along the Thames bank 
at Strand-on-the-Green, now the pride of the well-to-do intel- 
lectuals who live in them, with the trim and modern County 
Council estate at Dagenham, the homes of Ford factory 
workers. In my own suburb of Earls Court I am five minutes 
walk on one side from the perfection of Edwardes Square, 
whose beautiful but expensive little houses, built with an 
aristocratic air for the refugee aristocrats of the French Revo- 
lution, face an expanse of green grass and trees; in one corner 
is the best likeness of a village inn | know in Pondan And 
less than five minutes walk on the other side I can enter all 
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that remains of the old village itself, a few quict streets of tiny 
houses, pleasant but not distinguished, inhabited in a few 
Cases, 1 have heard, by the same village families as gencra- 
tions ago. Today they are walled in, almost forgotten, 
between towering blocks of flats and a street of shops, where 
the buses roar by as the traffic lights go green. These are the 
surprises, a thousand fold repeated, which catch the cye 
of any wakeful observer who walks the pavements of London. 

Thus has the world’s largest city grown haphazard through 
the centuries—but notably in the rgth and 20th—swithout a 
master plan, almost without its people knowing it. It has 
gnawed deep into the countryside of five counties, like a 
plague of caterpillars from their nest, and, in an extravagant 
nightmare, one might picture it cating on and on until, i 
some distant age, it meets the outskirts of swollen Birming- 
ham and Bristol--a time when the whole south coast of 
England, from Dover to Portland. Bill, might become onc 
concrete. promenade, punctuated with piers and bandstands. 
Such things should never be, though they would be scarcely 
stranger or more unforeseen than sta it has happened already. 
Very tardily indeed men are awaking to the confusion they 
have failed to control, to the vast and expensive inconveni- 
ences they have suffered, grumbling over but not fully compre- 
hending, for so long. 


Plans that Failed 


Here and there on the map of London you can. detect a 
strictly limited attempt to plan an area, There is, for instance, 
a little patch of roads and common gardens radiating in a 
semicircle from a centre near Notting "Hill Gate that catches 
the eye as a conscious pattern on the map. Chief of all, there 
is Nash's plan. that produced the very handsome rois of 
stucco Regency houses round Regents Park, linking them by 
the Adam houses of Portland Place (a pattern of width for 
a main street, though it is not one) with the lovely sloping 
curve of Regent Street, to end in Waterloo Place, the monu- 
mental dignity of Carlton House Terrace that flanks the Mall 
and the wide: flight of steps on which the Duke of York’s 
column stands. Bere was an idea, grandiose but logical and 
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liveable. London built on such lines would have been casier 
to live in. but the English are not logical and what Nash 
intended remains a fragment, mutilated at that. It is very 
tew years since speculative private enterprise (not without 
protest) was allowed to make a modern sky-scraper sprout 
from the heart of Carlton House Terrace, and in Edwardian, 
times the unity of Nash's graceful, curving Quadrant of 
Regent Street, grown old-fashioned, was destroyed for ever 
by the present jumble of pretentious shops, their lines of 
windows and projecting cornices at all levels, with Liberty's 
outsize manor house, sham Tudor, round one of the corners. 

Since Roman Londinium, long since lost in outline, was 
laid out on the standard pattern of those orderly colonisers, 
with a crossing of east-west and north-south main roads at its 
central market place, only two all-over plans for London have 
heen mooted. The first was Sir Christopher Wren's, using 
the unrivalled opportunity of a site almost cleared by the 
Great Fire. The dome and golden cross of his greatest 
church, symbol of a Christian city, was to form the centre- 
piece on the highest point of ground. A few great avenues, 
radiating from St. Paul's like a star, were to cut across a city 
built entirely in square blocks, its streets all intersecting one 
another at right angles. It was a scheme which anticipated 
the Chicago or Buenos Aires of today, and it was not to be: 
the sentiment and conservatism, very likely the greed, of the 
City fathers saw to that. The lay-out of the new Renaissance 
London repeated the old medieval one on exactly the same 
patches of ground; the tortuous lanes, the narrow courts, the 
blind alleys are all there today—except where a new Great 
Fire has erased them in our own time. There is a story, half- 
forgotten, in every vard of it, tradition at every corner, but 
the wastage of it since Wren's time can never be calculated— 
the millions of hours of working time lost by traffic congest- 
ion and difficult access, the wear and tear of nerves, the loss 
ob health in the dark and overcrowded dens where many 
people work everv day. London. City has a soul and a wealth 
of memories not surpassed by Paris or any other: Wren’s 
dream, over-riding tradition, might have been dull in realisa- 
uon. You must balance romance against workableness. 
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A New Plan 


And now there is a new plan because there is both urgent 
need and new opportunity. It comes very late in the day, it 
is reckoned to take fifty vears for its fulfilment and the 
millions it will cost cannot be calculated. 1t is laid down by 
the master-mind of Sir Patrick Abercrombie, with Mr. J. H. 
Forshaw, the London County Council architect, and pub- 
lished for all to see.* The requirements of modern business, 
traffic, open spaces, water-supply, drainage, lighting and 
host of other factors make the problem vastly more compli- 
cated than Wren’s. Will it be seriously tackled? Can it 
ever be accomplished? At least something drastic must now 
be undertaken, or London will be finally strangled, as partly 
it is already, by the very richness of its resources in people 
and facilities. There are even some sociologists, as Professor 
Abercrombie reminds us, "who declare that Megalopolis 
(the great city) will end as Necropolis (the city of the dead)." 
Should London indeed be rebuilt or disbanded all over thc 
South of England? The second seems impossible, so the first 
must now be donc. 

How done? On what guiding principle? Professor 
Abercrombie, looking at London's anatomy, seizes at once on 
its string of villages. People arc vaguely proud of being 
nones, but their patriotism cannot embrace it as a whole 
or with the white-hot jealousy of the citizens of Bradford or 
even ‘Tunbridge Wells. Their affection and their service can 
rally, as it often docs already, round the part in which they 
live. round the idea of Battersea or Bermondsey, Kensington 
or Kingston, Penge or Poplar, Bromley in Kent or Bromley 
hy Bow. He seeks, therefore, to revive and increase the feel- 
ing of ‘community’, with church and town hall at its centre, 
the visible tokens of its spirit and its body, with not only its 
own shops and cinemas and playing fields but a real style of 
its own, And these small communities, rivals but not oppo- 
nents, must be bound into the enormous, manifold com- 
munity of London itself by a new system of road and rail: 


County of London Plan, Macmillan, 1943. tas. Od., and Greater London 
Plan, VIM. Stationery Office, 1944. 256. two barge books. A lively and 
admirable summary by E. 4. Carter and 1 Goldhnger, Penguin Books, 3s. 64. 


they must know themselves. (in. ‘Tce H phrase) to be 
"families? within the great ‘Family’, a unity in infinite variety 
which already exists but is marred and frustrated at every 
turn by the unthinking sprawl] of this enormous town, 


Facing the Future 


And what of the buildings in our new capital, which is 
also the hame of millions of us? 1 hope we shall honour the 
past by preserving, even at much cost, the things that deserve 
admiration and can still be used. 1 hope (without much 
confidence) that we shall not again allow ourselves to raze 
anything as perfect in its way as Adelphi Terrace, a complete 
creation of the brothers Adam, in order to erect a huge and 
commonplace mass of commercial buildings which can earn 
morc moncy for somebody or other. Can we expect ever to 
equal in our new building the sacred glories of Westminster 
Abbey or the secular magnificence of Hampton Court: 
No one can tell, but | hope personally that we shall not, in 
the poverty of our own imagination, seck to import exotic 
styles like this big red Cathedral at which ! am gazing, cup in 
hand. or even to employ an imitation English medievalism 
like the Houses of Parliament. The long fretted silhouette 
and the two tall towers of this Palace of Westminster, best 
scen on a misty day, is hallowed by great moments of history 
and dear to British people all round the world. But cxaminc 
lor five minutes its decoration, the porteullis and the Tudor 
rose ten thousand times mechanically repeated in stonework, 
and you will sec how many centuries in time and spirit 
separate 1846 from the overflowing imagination and trium- 
phant craftsmanship of the medieval mason. We may not 
feel its lack of life so much as William Morris did nor wish it 
gone, Remember the page from his News from Nowhere in 
Which he picturcs himself revisiting Westminster in a future 
age. with a golden dustman as his guide : 


Up said, in rather a doubtful tone of voice, “Why there are the 
Houses of Parliament! Do vou still use them?" 


“He burst out laughing |.. and said, ‘You may well wonder at 
eur Leeping them standing... Well, yes, they are used. for a sort 


ol subsidiary market, and a storage place for manure, and they are 
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handy for that, being on the water-side ... At the worst these sills 
old buildings serve as a kind of foil to the beautiful ones we build 


now. 


Shall we bc inspired to build beautiful things in the new 
times? "They will, [ guess, be conservative in the British 
tradition, not revolutionary like the towns of the Frenchman 
Corbusier. But they can be fine and fitting—railway stations, 
for instance, which are proud public buildings (like those of 
Milan or Leipzig before it was blitzed), not merely points to 
get away from by the first possible train, public offices and 
council chambers, theatres, lovely and worshipful churches, the 
right sort of houses. Ah, houses in our new communities, 
our old village life witha big difference, what of them, for they 
count more than all? Many good ‘council houses’ were built 
after the First War, morc and still better ones are springing 
up everywhere after the Second, well sited, spaced and 
planned, pleasant to look at and, we trust, to live in. The 
most original that is yet familiar, the embryo perhaps of an 
accepted new style, is the temporary ‘pre- -fab’. Looking like 
an enlargement of the cardboard box in which one used to 
buy one’s pre-war boots, it is to many a blitzed London 
slum-dweller by far the best house he has ever lived in. 
Could there be a mere ironic reflection on the ' ‘good old 
days" of prosperity? It is time to make many things new. 

Not merely houses—but homes. Not only beautiful church 
buildings or far better schools—but congregations to praise 
and worship God, scholars to learn how to prepare the way 
of peace. These are, of course, the real objectives in the 
re-building of London—or Coventry or Glasgow or wherever 
vou may dwell. It is for every one of us to go about our 
native streets with open cyes, appraising the good buildings 
that exist, m. tking up our mind what needs to be replaced 
as we can. lt is the task of Toc H members to rouse their 
neighbours! minds about these things and to apply every 
faculty they possess to the needs of the community in the new 
times. No onc can lament a lack of jobs. 

Tea-time is long over; my tea is cold with too much talking. 
So I set down my cup, sealing the page of an interrupted letter 
with a wet, brown ring of tca. BARCLAY Baron. 
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Winant Volunteers with Tubby tal ang to children who joined the children's 
club ut Trinity Square Gardens. London, E.C}. The Nursery Rhymes were 
m the City of New Orleans for the children of East London. 
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Winant Volunteers Initiated 
In the North Aisle of All Hallows 


Y HAVE BEEN looking forward to tonight, since it was 

settled by the "Tower Hill Branch of Toc H, that this 
should bc the evening set aside for the Initiation of four men. 
Two of these, Don and John, whose Christian names suggest 
Don John of Austria, are young Americans who have come 
over from Groton School as Winant Volunteers. 


Perhaps | ought to add that these fine teams arriving from 
the States as a free gift towards the voluntary service 
needs of East and South-East London, do not invariably 
join T'oc H, unless they are persuaded of themselves that they 
are quite determined to become true members of Toc H in 
U.S.A.. where Toc H is extremely small in numbers. They 
can, of course, be Winant Volunteers without this extra 
liability; yet it is also true, thanks be to God, that several of 
the men who are now coming year after year to help our 
clubs and camps, and troops and teams, in Bermondsey and 
Stepney, decide upon their own initiative that they will play 
their part within the Movement. 


It should be here most clearly recognised that any young 
American who joins knows very well that he is doing some- 
thing which will, when it is known, be criticised. ane H, 
so far as it is known at all, is not considered in the States as 
being likely to be successfully transplanted. It is 
too British. ไท 1922 and "25, and in the following years. 
attempts were made by quite a number of our pioneers to 
set up several units of Toc H upon the castern seaboard of 
the States. All these attempts were somewhat artificial, and 
after the sad death of Pryor Grant in 1937 the tiny growth 
quietly disappeared for the time being, although some* 
members have remained most faithful. The Winant 
Volunteers who now decide to join Toc H during their two 
months here could not be bettered as convinced exponents 


* In 1947, I supped with a most gallant group in Washington, who for ten 
vears had simply carried on. with Coleman Jennings in the midst of them. 
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on their return to the United States. Within the next five 
years these Winant men, if they are kept in touch with 
steadily, will surely find a way of setting forward a Move- 
ment of like character and purpose which will be far more 
likely to succeed. God grant it may. But we must not 
expect the Movement in the States to make great strides 
unless, and until, the Movement here at home can leave a 
quite indelible impression upon the memories of those who 
come. lt must be very clearly recognised that if Toc H still 
has it in. its heart to be far wider than a British growth it is 
bound to have many aspects, and if it is to develop on its 
own account as a spontancous growth outside Great Britain, 
we must not keep it under our control. London cannot 
decide what must be done to build Toc H or its analogy in 
the United States—that much is certain! 

| must apologise for these reflections which have postponed 
What was at first intended to be a brief report of our pro- 
ceedings. 

It was quite natural that in the first week of August holi- 
days only a handful of the Tower Hill Branch out of the 
normal numbers could be present. But none the less the 
Warden, Deputy Warden, Chairman and Jobmaster, and a 
keen handful, turned up at 8 o'clock in the North Aisle, 
which looks its very best on a summer evening after a 
rainy day, when the clear light is streaming through the 
unencumbered windows, where only panels of heraldic glass 
now intervene. The clear glass of the window exhibits to 
perfection the old tree cut away almost to the roots after the 
fire, with its lopped trunk now bearing forth new life. West 
of the Forster Bronze a little table supported. the Branch 
Lamp of Maintenance. After an unaccompanied hymn 
"Father. hear the praver we offer", I called upon Sir Sidney 
Abrahams, who was Chairman of Toc H Kampala, and is 
now doing all he can to help Toc H in Tanganyika to 
achieve proportionate success, to say a welcoming word of 
introduction and to light the Lamp. The keynote of his 
short. address was "Brother", as the best word which every 
sincere Christian must steadily enthrone within his heart and 
manifest in outlook and in conduct. 
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"Penny and D. Wirrtiwwts ( Donny’) of Groton School. 

There was no need to strike a match tonight, for on 
Croke's chantry tomb the Parent Lamp was shining clearly. 
With an altar taper lit from this Lamp the Tower Hill 
Branch received the gift of Light. The Binyon stanza was 
recited. The Silence was continued for some time after the 
final words of Christ's admonition. The Toc H Prayer was 
said. Four candidates, two from the States, one from 
Australia and one from the Old Country, were in turn 
brought forward by their sponsors and received their duc 
Initiation at my hands. No one could doubt the deep sin- 
cerity of their replies to the old code of challenge which has 
come down to us from Flanders days. These words were 
chosen from the alert challenge of the tired sentry peering 
through the dark and finding that the figures who advanced 
were indeed friends and welcome reinforcements. 

After some further prayers the eager handful, to whom 
the new-made members were restored, had the most unex- 
pected privilege of having Barclay Baron in their midst. 
Barkis, who came to supper to talk over Toc H East 
Africa with Sidney Abrahams, had scarcely had a moment's 
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preparation. for the most moving words which flowed from 
him, followed hy Prayers he mus at my request, as if he were 
in Ber mondsey again as อ young artist, where I knew him 
first. with Donald. Hankey and with Alec Paterson. Barkis 
is going to East Africa in mid-November for six months’ 
rest. This rest may build Toc H East Africa and set it on 
the lines it should pursue. [t was with this intention that he 
came to supper with Sidney Abrahams tonight; but we could 
not resist, as three old veterans, this glorious opportunity of 
sharing Light and an Initiation with these young friends. 
SSH pronounced the Peace of God upon us in such a 
manner that no man there present could possibly for get that 
quiet voice, pregnant with his upbringing as a Quaker. And 
with God's peace thus flaming in our hearts, the "Tower Hill 
Lamp was quietly extinguished and we shook hands and 
silently dispersed. 

This was the first occasion since rebuilding that the North 
Aisle became once more the scene of Toc H reinforcement. 

Looking back, some of the finest members in the world, 
many of whom have passed into God's peace, had in past 
days received the strength of God, and undertaken. exploits 
for blis sake, within the very walls where we were standing. 
Right back to the Crusades this same North Aisle has seen 
truc men determined to go forward, alone yet not alone. Here 
they received the knowledge that the Lord of Hosts was with 
them. Here in less warlike times the Gild Fraternity 
founded by Alderman John Croke maintained their light 
nigh to his chantry tomb, and stood together for the uphold- 
ing of their ‘misterie and the renewing of their distinctive 
craft. f 

Permit me to conclude this note tonight by a quotation 
from the clear description given by Mr. Unwin in his book 

“The Gilds and Companies of London” 


“Fhe political liberty of Western Europe has been secured by the 
building up of a system of voluntary organisations, strong enough to 
control the State, and yet flexible enough to be constantly re- “melee 
by the free forces of change. It is hard] too much to say that the 
foundations of this system were laid in the Gild.” 


PBs 


Parfit Gentil Knight 


Er COMING of the film about Scott of the Antarctic 
sent me back, as all references to that ill-fated expedition 
do. to George Seaver's life of Edward Wilson. To me, 
Wilson's has always seemed the finest of all those fine 
characters who made up that gallant company, and, so far 
as ] was concerned, the chief flaw in the Scott film was that 
Wilson did not take sufficient of the stage's centre. But, 
as the film was primarily about Scott, perhaps this was 
intentional and, indeed, inevitable. 

Dipping again, however, into Seaver’s absorbing and 
moving book, I was once again charmed by the lovely and 
lovable personality there presented. I think it was a 
thousand pities that Edward Wilson did not live long 
enough to know Toc H; for I am sure he would have 
taken it to his heart, and I am equally certain that our move- 
ment would have gained much from association with such 
a man. Even now there is a lot we can learn from the 
rcading of his lifc. 

This is not the place to retell the story of Scott's two expe- 
ditions; I hope it is too well known, and, in any case, I am 
concerned more with Wilson's character than with the drama 
of Polar exploration. As the story of Wilson's life unfolds, 
one is conscious that here is a man who feels all the time that 
his life has ล purpose, and that that purpose is "seeing his 
duty as Thy Will”. In addition to doing his job he always 
found time to cheer on the other man, to help the weaker 
brother, to keep his temper under control and his head clear. 

Wilson's career as schoolboy and undergraduate was not 
very remarkable. He was not brilliant, but his life was 
marked by a purity of thought, a passionate love of nature, 
and a gaiety and zest in all he did. While studying at St. 
George's, he went to live in Battersea, where he found time to 
give a great deal of service to the Cairns Mission, but 
life in London did not suit him and he worked too hard. 
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Studying, deputizing for the Warden at Cairns Mission, 
conducting all the services there, taking the chair at the 
debates, attending medical lectures, his health rapidly began 
to fail. Every minute of every day not spent in actual work 
is conscientiously logged in his diary under 'idle chatter' or 
'pottered'; reaching the Hospital punctually at ro on foot, 
working hard all day, lunching on biscuits and milk, walking 
back to dinner at 6, 'talking, praying and singing in a positive 
reck of Battersea children’ ull 8, and reading in bed up to any- 
thing between 2 and 3.30 each ‘night. No wonder it was dis- 
covered that he was suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and he was ordered away to Switzerland. There the lack of 
occupation, the loafing and lounging irked his spirit, but 
eventually he returned home with a favourable medical report, 
which, however, stipulated a sedentary life. His reaction was 
immediate and characteristic : 

“I can't bear people who always take for granted that one's main 
object is to save up one's health and strength, eyesight and what- 
not, for when one is sixty. How on earth can they tell whether 
one is going to reach thirty? I think it’s better to wear a thing 
while it's good and new, patching the odd corners when they wear 
out, instead of putting it away carcfully year after year till at last the 
moths get in, and you find it's no good when at last you think vou 
will wear it.” 

Il-health continued on and off, but had sufficiently 
mended to enable Wilson to be accepted as surgeon and 
zoologist to the Discovery Expedition to the Antarctic. He 
quickly made his mark. Scott writes to Mrs. Wilson: 

“His kindness, loyalty, good temper, and fine feelings are 
possessions which go beyond the word admiration and can be simply 
said to have endeared him to us all. How truly grateful I am to 
have such a man with me, how much it lightens my responsibility 
for the general well-being, it would be difficult to express, so I hope 
you will find some comfort in knowing that we shall look after such 
an invaluable messmate to the best of our ability—when he is not 
looking after us." 

Or better still; the words of Jacob Cross, chief petty- 
officer, R.N. retired: 

“Dr. Wilson was a gentleman. He was straight and he was 
thorough—right through ... The doctor could take care of him- 
self as well as the best, but he also took care of others. He had 
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great consideration for others, and he was always grateful for the 
least thing onc did for him... He was the sort of man one would 
give one’s life for willingly.” 


Back again in England, Wilson devoted himself to a new 
task after his own heart, a spell as a field-bacteriologist to 
investigate Grouse Disease, an assignment which would 
give him plenty of time for sketching and writing. Writing 
to his wife at this time, he says :— 

“The more one does the more one gets to do, and I don't ever 
really want to have less to do than I have these last few years—I 
want to be able to feel and to know that you feel, when my end 
comes, that I couldn't have done more—and then I shall die quite 
happy, and I shall know that you will always be proud... Any- 
thing I do which leaves nothing to skow gives me a feeling of lost 
time, but before God I know it isn’t. He judges the effort and the 
motive, not the result.” 


Shackleton pressed Wilson to join his South Polar Expe- 
dition, but, on account of his work with the Grouse Com- 
mission, he had reluctantly to decline the invitation. Three 
vears later when Scott was collecting his party for his second 
expedition his first thought was of "Uncle Bill", as Wilson 
had been affectionately known on the Discovery. And so 
began the last expedition. 


The story of that expedition has become part of English 
literature. Through all its hazards, all its joys and disap- 
pointments, Wilson stands out even in such company as 
Scott, Oates, Bowers, Cherry-Garrard, and the rest. Writing 
of the trip out, Professor Debenham describes the kind of 
"rag" in which Wilson was nearly always the centre figure, 
"raiding the Scientific Director's cabin". 


**After many minutes of grunting and heaving in the tiny cabin 
there appeared the dishevelled figure, hardly clothed, of our revered 
Director, dragging the prostrate forms of a Captain of Dragoons 
(Oates) and a Helminthologist (Atkinson) along the floor and deposit- 
ing them in the dirtiest part near the stove. The wonder was not 
that he was able and willing to take a prominent part in such 
scenes and even to provoke them, but that in spite of it he never for 
an instant lost the respect and reverence due to his office. Many 
superior officers would long to join thus in the games of the men, 
few would dare to try, and fewer still carry it off as he did." 
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In the Jong winter months of waiting, the men's spare 
ume was filled as far as possible with เฉ ็ ด ร and debates, 
sing-songs, sketching parties and the like. In these surround- 
ings, Cherry-Garrard wrote of Wilson :— 


"However much of good | may write of Wilson . . . 1 know that 
I cannot do justice to his value, If you knew him, you could not 
like him; vou simply had to love him... If. I were asked what 


quality it was before others that made him so useful and so lovable, 
I think I should answer that it was because he never for one moment 
thought of himself... Above all his judgment was excellent... 
and ] have constantly known Scott change his mind after a talk with 
Bill.” 

There followed the famous winter journey, the "worst 
journey in the world", undertaken, in appalling conditions 
in complete darkness, by Wilson, Bowers and Cherry- 
Garrard. Says Scott, “That men should wander forth in 
the depth of a Polar night to face the most dismal cold and 
the fiercest gales in darkness is something new; that they 
should have persisted in this effort in spite of every adversity 
for five weeks is heroic. It makes a tale for our generation 
which I hope may not be lost on the telling." 

After the long winter night came the preparations for the 
final sledge journey to the Pole. As he sat waiting for the 
journey to begin, Wilson wrote to his wife:— 

“Since I wrote to vou on Friday I have had ample proof that I 
had a work to do down here, for 1 have been having talks with 
several people, and hearing grievances and confidences. It is a great 
thing to know that one has had a job to do and that one has been 


doing it more or less unconsciously and that to some extent it has 
come off.” 


Of the details of the last fatal journey, which ended in the 
deaths of Scott, Wilson, Bowers, Oates (the “very gallant 
gentleman") and P.O Evans, โ must not speak here. My 
purpose has been. by a series of snapshots, to reveal the 
character of Edward Wilson. His final letter to his wife 
reads : — 

"My only regret is leaving you to struggle through your life 
alone, but ] mav be coming to vou by a quicker way . .. Your little 
testament and prayer-book will be in my hand or in my breast pocket 
when the end comes. Al is well..." 
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and a letter of Scott's contains this great epitaph :— 


"Words must always fail me when I talk of Bill Wilson. I 
believe he really is the finest character I ever met—the closer one 
gets to him the more there is to admire. Every quality is so solid 
and dependable; cannot you imagine how that counts down here? 
Whatever the matter one knows that Bill will be sound, shrewdly 
practical, intensely loyal and quite unselfish. Add to this a wider 
knowledge of persons and things than is as at first guessable, a quiet 
vein of humour and really consummate tact, and you have some idea 
of his values. I think he is the most popular member of the party, 
and that is saying much.” 


To think fairly; to love widely; to build bravely; to 
witness humbly. Yes; Wilson is of the great company of the 
Elder Brethren. 


R.H.H. 


The Open Hustings 


Here 1$ another selection of letters received. Contributions 
intended for this feature should be brief and to-the-point, and 
addressed to The Editor, Toc H Journal, 47 Francts Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Ceremony of Light and the shuffling of feet. Very 
often the words are mumbled 
indistinctly in a hurricd way and 
evervone sccms very relieved 
when it is all over. 


Dear Epiror, 

If | may, I would like to ask 
those members who read the 
]ounNAL, this question which I 
think we should all consider. Does this not clearly indicate 

Is it not time that we dropped | that the ‘ceremony’ has xo 
the Ceremony of ‘Light’ from | significance for the membership 
our Branch meetings? in 1949, and would it not be 

It seems that in most places | better to only have ‘Light? on 
today the ceremony is performed | special occasions, such as festi- 
in a very indifferent manner, | vals. 
often accoinpanied bv the clatter E. Wirriaws. 
of crockery, mumble of voices Lust Midlands. 
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Desert Gleanings 
Deak Epiror, 

Dust and sand may not be 
conducive to growth, but some 
revolutionary ideas have come 
from arid places, e.g., the Sinai 
Peninsular and Palestine. 


The most improbable idea 
first saw the light of day in the 
last named region; the amazing 
thing about it was (and is) that 
it succeeded without much visible 
method, or rules, to hamper the 
expression of a dynamic faith. 


If Service is the rent we pay 
for our room on earth, that ser- 


vice can alone be enlivened, 
maintained and directed by 
frequent pauses. — inbreathing 


exercises—(I first appreciated 
their value in the North African 
deserts). 


Some of us love to see bags of 
rules stuck on the ‘door’ or 
swelling the pocket, but the best 
guide is, Reflect; | don't mean 
browse or ruminate but bic 
visible effort of the will concen- 
trate on the Founder of Christ- 
ianity, or the problem, or job of 
work. Rules for Fxecutives 
then seem less essential, and the 
impulse to win men can be given 
free rein. 


It seems to me that the more 
we resemble that early Group of 
twenty centuries ago, the more 
fire will characterize Toc H. 
and the less we shall Worry our 
heads about blue-prints. 


Ros GREEN. 
Presteigne. 
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'Pop' Yates' Thanks 
Dear EpiTOR, 


I wish to thank all the Toc H 
members who during my tramps, 
both last year and this, showed 
many kindnesses to a bloomin 
old tramp. 


Resulting from my earlier 
tour, and thanks to a first-rate 
band of helpers, vou will be glad 
to know that a home for homeless 
lads will shortly be opened in 
the Birmingham area. 

This year, led by “ESE 
Wales gave me a warm-hearted 
welcome, the high-spot being a 
meeting presided over by the 
Lord Mayor of Cardiff in the 
Civic Centre. A representative 
gathering agreed, after hearing 
my talk, that a similar home was 
essential in that city. 


1 would like to thank all the 
"kind friends, especially the 
ladies of Wales for their help, 
and particularly ‘Joc’ who sug- 
gested the farthing scheme 
whereby small groups of friends 
anywhere will pledge themselves 
to contribute a farthing per head, 
per week, which will go a 
tremendous way in helping to 
keep ‘Blighty’ off the rocks. 

With all my heart I thank 
God, not only for the many 
kindnesses, but for the promises 
of help for the days ahead. 


Bless you all, 
‘Por’ Yates. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


Unit Strength 


Dear EDITOR, 

1 wonder what the ratio of 
members to office-bearers is in 
lots of our Branches? Surely 
there is something wrong when 
a unit has far more committee 
than ordinary members? Would 
it not be better to have one 
strong unit with a high member 
to office-bearer ratio than several 
low ratio ineffective ones? Do 
not past records show that all 
Districts grew from strong single 
units? I think the ume has 
come to re-combine for strength, 
temporarily, in that single unit 
and thus gain in effectiveness. 
Things may then get done, and 
we shall soon have a surplus of 
members ready to pioneer new 
Branches, 


jous YOUNG. 
Greenford, Middlesex. 


Flowers for All Hallows 
Dear EDITOR, 

I have been very interested in 
the news that Mid-Cornwall 
District is setting a lead in offer- 
ing flowers for the decoration of 
All Hallows for the Harvest and 
other Festivals of the Church. 


Mav I suggest at this stage that 
Branches throughout the world 
might care to follow up this lead 
by offering to be responsible for 
sending flowers for a weekend 
at a time particularly suitable for 
their locality. Contributions of 
flowers and fruits in season would 
serve to emphasise the world- 
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wide appeal of the movement 
and the contrast provided by 
having several contributions for 
the same period need not spoil 
the effect. 


We can rely on our friends at 
All Hallows to dispose of the 
useable proceeds on occasion. 


Promises to supply contribu- 
ions should be sent to the 
Flower Secretary, All Hallows 


Porchroom, Byward Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


Jim KEELING. 
Small Heath, 


Birmingham. 


Signpost 
Dear EDITOR, 


I think the newly-published 
Toc H Sicxrosr will be a fine 
help to post-war members, as it 
explains very clearly how the 
Toc H machinery works. Many 
men who are Branch officers do 
not at present know how the job 
they are doing should be done, 
and cannot be efficient until they 
learn what is entailed. It is a 
very valuable addition to the 
Toc H collection. 

For the pre-war member, I 
think that ‘Light’, Initiation, the 
Main Resolution and the Toc H 
Prayer need much more space 
(e.g, Jacmac’s article in the July 
] ๐ บ ร ม ล ม is one of the finest I 
have ever read for truth and 
simplicity). 

โก ง ALLEN. 


Wolverhampton. 
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Ihe Blind One 


All day you are so placidly contented, 

By flawless cheerfulness forbidding me 

Ever to tinge with pity the long darkness 

From which your fingers delicately reach 

Smooth wood, cold metal, paper pricked with braille, 
Glazed china beaker, sheath of cigarette; 

The darkness where the voices are like faces, 

In farness blurred, in nearness recognised. 


So | salute, with answering optimism, 

Your patient mastery of the lifelong dark: 
Chatting of food and politics and weather, 
Sharing the slender jokes of every day, 
Pouring your coffee, reading out your letters, 
Lighting your cigarette, and all the while, 
Marvelling at your body's independence, 
Your questing mind and radiance of soul. 


And yet | long to cry in desperation, 

Voice brimming with the pity that you hate, 
"What is your life without the rainbow's children, 
The seven colours and their thousand tones: 
Blueness of depth and distance, sky and water; 
Green, that is utter cool and calm and peace; 
Apples upon a barrow. shouting scarlet; 

Hair gold in lamplight; breathless ivory 

Of breast and shoulder: do you never hunger 
To find the colours, never probe the dark 
With thoughts of yearning for them, meditating 
On beauty you can touch but never see?" 


Dorothy Flann. 


Pietermaritzburg, Natal, seen from the old voortrekker road 


Far Cry 


[n addition to recording Toc H activities in Southern Africa and 
the Argentine, this month's notes from the Overseas Secretary tell 
also of isolated members who are unable to share in Branch life. 


The Bays of Maritzburg 


It is always a cheering pastime to remember the many quite 
formidable undertakings which have been made to succeed 
by volunteers working in their spare time. Some have begun, 
grown and been maintained for so many years that we rather 
take them for granted. Such a one is the Toc H Boys’ Hostel 
in PIETERMARITZBURG, Natal. The fun and interest of launch- 
ing out into a new venture is there a thing of the past, for it 
was twenty-two years ago that the Branch thought of the idea, 
planned it in theory and made it work in practice. The thing 
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that worned them all at the tine was the number of boys who 
were coming there ta work, or possibly for education, who 
were quite unable to pet decent quarters at a rent which their 
parents could afford, “The situation was an unhappy one for 
parents, boys and everybody cise. So the Branch secured a 
Very good house and opened it as a hostel, a sort of "Junior 
Mark," and it has continued. to serve its purpose well from 
that day to this. ft now holds thirty-six boys and is full up. 

Although their ayes vary from ten to nineteen they seem to get 
on happily with each other, and are human enough to get into 
decent mischief from time to time. But although the whole 
atmosphere is thoroughly homely those stil] at school are not 
allowed to dodge their homework—the Warden sees to that. 
The hostel has obviously won the respect of people round 
about, otherwise one could hardly imagine that vear after 
vear the Dean would give up every Saturday evening to the 
bovs, or that the doctor would continue to give his services 
for nothing, or that the dentist would give his for sixteen vears. 
Moreover, various business firms and sports associations sub- 
scribe financially; the G.P.O. gives a free wireless licence, the 
printers free printing and the press free papers. In the sub- 
scription list appears the friendly, heart-warming little item 
“Messrs. XX & Co., free firewood for the past twenty years’. 
During its lifetime there must have been all the usual crises 
and depressions at one time or another, but the net result is 
still impressive. 


Festival in Buenos Aires 
If such spare time activity, well conceived and effectively 
undertaken, is a test of vitality, then from the Argentine 
comes a new and unusual demonstration. The Women's 
Section have just celebrated their twenty-first birthday, on 
August 11 in fact, and it was no ordinary celebration. 


To begin with, both the men and women have been work- 
ing hard to make it an outstanding event in the history of 
Toc H in the Argentinc. 

The Padre, Archdeacon Ward Hall, himself wrote a 
Masque of rare quality which traced the history of the 
Women’s Section in the District. 
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It began. with a dream, and thc drcam was of the early days 
when some of the first Christians were being persecuted in 
Rome. The scene changed, for Gilbert Talbot was dying at 
Hooge as Sylvia, puzzled, was asking questions of the 
Spirit of Toc H in the Upper Room of Talbot House. Then 
in the manner of dreams, we became involved in Tubby, the 
insurance of his motor bike and the entry of William Hurst 
into Toc H. The final scene was in Buenos Aires, where the 
Women’s Section was welcomed into maturity and briefed 
for the future not only by the Argentine Branches, who had 
speaking parts in the Masque, but also by the very character 
and realism of the scenes that had gone before. In addition 
to writing the text Archdeacon Hall also painted all the 
scenery. 

But first there was the Festival Service, for which the 
Anglican Cathedral was filled to capacity with people who 
presumably were sufficiently interested in Toc H to come. 
Three hundred people were given first class refreshments in 
the Cathedral rooms after the service, and afterwards the 
Masque was presented. It was all a tremendous success. It 
must have given much quiet satisfaction to those who had 
worked for it, not only because it was good but because the 
Festival itself breathed of renaissance. A fresh wind is blow- 
ing through Toc H Argentine. 


Nicosia 

When a speaker has failed to turn up at a Branch meeting 
we often fall back on a ‘my job’ evening, and give each other 
five minutes worth of information about ourselves and our 
job in life. It is a useful thing to do, and we propose to 
extend the idea to include members who are too far away to 
take a personal part in such an evening. 

One of them is Norman CRAYFORD, well known to numbers 
of older people in Toc H. He is on a Leper Farm in Cyprus, 
a mile from Nicosia. Some of the ninety patients on the farm 
have been there for thirty or forty years, and will end their 
days there. Twenty-three are blind and thirty-one require daily 
dressings: the badly mutilated patients number twenty. What 
does he do? Here is one aspect of his work— 
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"Here, we have a great number of individual patients with con- 
siderable personal problems, each of whom expects our individual 
attention, This they get to the best of our ability. One comes 
up to say his wife cannot manage on the allowance from the Govern- 
ment, the next is worried about his own farm outside, and wants 
leave. Another wants to get his child into a decent school, someone 
else has family or property trouble, all of which we have to straighten 
Out as best we can. The patients have their own co-operative shop 
from which they buy their stores with cash issued to them by the 
Government. We have to sce that that is always in order and that 
they do spend their food money on food, and not cigarettes, etc.” 


To keep the patients happily occupied they want far more 
water for the gardens, for even the keenest gardener in time 
gets bored by planting things which he knows won't grow. 
But they pin their hopes on tapping a chain of old wells, for 
more water they must have. 


Leopoldville 


E. B. Dawsox-Monav is the British Consul in the Belgian 
Congo. Of his work he says this— 

“he district under the supervision of this Consulate General 1s, 
1 think, the largest in the world, comprising as it does, the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, French Equatorial Africa and the 
Cameroons, larger in area than Western Europe. Besides pushing 
British exports in one of the hardest currency areas, the normal con- 
sular work is extremely varied and complicated by the fact that our 
British subjects hail from many different parts of the world and are 
of varied hues. Distances are enormous and it takes seven hours bv 
plane to reach the Kivn in the Eastern. Congo and fourteen days 
bv river steamer to get only as far as Stanleyville; Anyone who is 
interested in this part of the world should read an excellent book 
entitled ‘Lhe New Congo’ by Tom Marvell.” 

Leopoldville itself, originally founded by Stanley, is rapidly 
becoming one of the largest towns in Africa and is enjoying 
“roaring prosperity”. 

Saare Yesu 

About 2,000 miles to the North-West BILL MAYTHORN- 
THWAITE spends a lot of his time bicycling about Gambia, and 
as a relaxation that practice is rated lower than Gilbert’s 
nightmare of "crossing Salisbury Plain on a bicycle". His 


job is to look after the medical work of the Anglican Mission 
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in his part of the Diocese of Gambia and Rio Pongas. The 
Bishop of the Diocese is, of course, John Daly. He, William, 
is responsible for two dispensaries, one at Saare Yesu and the 
other eleven miles away at Kristi Kunda. 

“You will notice that I am back at iny old address as I have an 
African assistant at. Kristi Kunda and can leave the schoolboys and 
folks of the village in his care. I go over every Monday and Friday 
and see Out-patients and give injections and also spend most weck- 
ends there to be able to have a part in the spiritual life of the 
family, At present in the absence of the Bishop I am in charge of 
the administration of Kristi Kunda and hold the money bags. It’s 
not too easy running a show when onc is about ten miles away and 
the roads just aren't. My main mode of transport is a bicycle and 
believe me cycling in Gambia has to be experienced to be believed.” 


Three hundred miles away the Bathurst Group assiduously 
collect medicine bottles for him. During 1948 the two dispen- 
saries dealt with 10,000 patients, so they need a lot of bottles. 
For the benefit of those who are interested but who don't know, 
the shape of Gambia is that of a healthy appendix, consisting, 
as it does, of the banks of the River Gambia extending for 
nearly 300 miles from the coast and to a depth of about ten 
miles on cither side of the river. The shape may be odd. but 
Toc H runs true to form. G.M. 


Multum in Parvo 


V5 Truggy has left for Canada with Humpurey WHITBREAD and 
is now travelling in the United States. 

$F Padre Dox Rocers has completed his time as an Area Padre 
in South Africa and Rhodesia. He has returned to the R.A.F. 
as a Chaplain and is now at Halton and in close touch with 
the Toc H Services Club at Wendover, Bucks. 

Y Frank Coreman-Cross, Commissioner of the Toc H 
Services Clubs in the Middle East, is on leave in England. 
ARTHUR SERVANTE is deputizing for him, the official address 
now being Toc H Headquarters, M.E.L.F., 15. 
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* THe WORLD CHAIN or LIGHT will be observed in this coun- 
try at 9 p.m. on Sunday, December 11. It will be started in 
Ceylon that day and travel westward to the Pacific, in each 
place at 9 p.m. by local time. It will be completed on 
Monday, December 12, by observances in turn in New 
Zealand, Australia, the Far East, etc., and so back to Ceylon. 
% ะ On October 8, the Yorkshire Areas Festiva at York, and 
on October 22, North Wales at Bangor. On November 1, 
ALL Saints’ Day Communion at All Hallows, 7 a.m. The 
London Areas hold FestivaLs on October 22 (East), November 
19 (South and South-East), December 2 (North) and December 
10 (West). 

yE ALL MEMBERS are expected to review and renew their mem- 
bership each year. This early reminder is given in the hope 
that after next March there will be fewer members than there 
were this year who were pained to find that they had allowed 
their membership to lapse. 

"i Braxcu Memsers who wish to renew their membership for 
1950 are asked to inform their Branch Executive Zefore the end 
of this year and to apply for their names to be entered in the 
Branch Roll of Members in good standing. 

"f To assist Branch Executives in making their ANNUAL 
Nc copies of the Roll are being issued this month for 
completion and return to Area Offices by next January. Only 
when this has been done can the Branch Members concerned 
he registered and receive their membership cards for 1950. 

#2 Area MEMBERS who wish to renew their membership for 
1950 are asked to inform their Area Members’ Secretary and 
to pay their membership and Journal subscriptions before the 
end of January. Their contributions to the Family Purse may 
he paid then and at any other time. 

SÉ CENTRAL GeneraL Mempers are asked similarly to notify 
their Secretary at 47 Francis Street, S. W.r. 

*i Over 400 new Toc H Bumpers have been enrolled as a 
result of the special effort made during this twenty-first year 
of Toc H Builders. As the holiday season closes and thoughts 
are turned to home matters, it is confidently expected that 
many more new names will be added to the lists of Builders 
in every Arca, 
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The Elder Brethren 


Bosrock.—On August 22, the Rev. ALLAN KENNETH 
Bosrock, formerly Northern Area Padre from 1934-39. 

Corris.—On August 22, the Rev. SAMUEL Corus, aged 55. 
formerly Padre of Kirby Stephen Branch. 

Dett.—On August 23, WILLIAM DELL, aged 70, a member 
of Newquay Branch. Elected 12.11.38. 

Ewsank.—In March, the Rev. HaroLD Ewsaxk, a member 
of Lakeland Area Branch. Elected 3.4.35. 

Haypen.—In May, Jack Haypen, a member of Dagenham 
Branch. Elected 18.3.36. 

HurcHENcCE.—On August 18, Warren HUTCHENCE, aged 72, 
a member of Henleaze Branch. Elected 18.3.'46. 

Kxicut.—On August 20, Isaac ROBERT KNIGHT, aged 60, 
a member of Ealing Branch. Elected 14.8.'41. 

Leary.—On July 25, Jonn Leary (‘Sam’), aged 56, a former 
Secretary of Mitcham Branch. Elected 7.5.'40. 

MarsHatt.—On August 17, the Rev. NOEL AMBROSE 
MansHaLL, formerly Commander R.N., Canon of St. Paul’s, 
Malta; Padre of Toc H, Argentina 1935-36. Elected 1.12.25. 

Netson-Downs.—In September, R. Netson-Downs, aged 48. 
a member of Whitstable Branch. Elected 11.12.47. 

Rosinson.—On September 6, Norcrove Stewart ROBINSON, 
aged 59, a member of Spilsby Branch. Elected 24.11.'28. 

Scorr.—On August 20, GEORGE SCOTT, aged 67, a member 
of Nairn Branch. Elected 30.12.'46. 

Titomson.—On August 21, ALEXANDER ERNEST THOMSON, 
a founder member of Falkirk Central Branch. Elected 22.9.30. 

Stessor.—On September 15, Major PauL A. SLESSOR, aged 
78. Secretary of the Old House Committee. Elected 1.1.25. 
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WaLLiNYER.—On August 21, GEORGE WILLIAM WALLINYER, 
aged 62, a member of Stockton-on-Tees & Thornaby Branch. 
Elected 28.2.46. 

In Memoriam: Alan Bostock 

Tubby writes: "Dear Alan Bostock was a Hull man who 
gave me his true friendship in 1916. Having prepared him 
for his confirmation and had the privilege of giving him his 
hrst Communion, | heard a few weeks later that he was 
reported wounded and missing. After about six weeks the 
joyful tidings came to me from his home that he lay wounded 
but recovering his health in a prison camp. 

“When the war was over he founded Toc H Hull, which 
was, I think, the first Yorkshire unit, and sent his friends 
from the Technical College there to stay with me when they 
came to London for an examination. He thus recruited other 
men for the foundation of Toc H in Hull, and then set to 
work to buy a house. {500 was raised by their efforts, and 
they paid from it the first instalment on Clarendon House, 
Hull. When this small group found they could not go 
forward with the purchase, I turned in desperation to a 
Major who had been in the next bed to mine in No. 7 
Stationary Hospital, Boulogne, during the summer of 1916. 
Major Carver took upon himself the task of finding the large 
remaining sum required and anonymously gave the Chap- 
laincy endowment. He also brought in some senior friends 
and thus Mark X, founded by Alan Bostock, became famous. 

"Alan meanwhile went to the University, did very well and 
was at last ordained. The happiness of his married life and 
his delightful home assisted him; he was gifted with his pen 
and pencil, He subsequently became Rector of the great 
parish of All Saints, Newcastle, but he stuck through thick 
and thin to Toe H. His health was badly strained, but he 
forgot his pain in the Lord's service. We may indeed 
be proud and confident that he has entered into his reward." 


In Memoriam: Paul Slessor 


With the passing of Paul Slessor, suddenly and peacefully, 
at his cottage near Brighton at the age of seventy-eight, a 
familiar figure has iene out of the ES of Toc H. Founder 
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and a very active member of a Branch at Keston in Kent, 
where he then lived, he met Peter Monic and was by him 
appointed to the Toc H staff in 1929. He retired from it in 
1947, but remained Secretary of the Old House Committec 
and President of the Anglo-Belgian Association which holds 
‘Talbot House, Poperinghe. In his carly years on the staff he 
assisted. Harry Ellison at the Overseas Office at 42 Trinity 
Square, and then travelled and spoke for the old Schools 
Section. Throughout the 
war he was the indefati- 
gable partner of the 
Bursar, John Hawkey, 
in raising a great sum of 
moncy to carry on 
Tor H War Services 
work. 

But it is with Talbot 
House in Flanders that 
his name will always be 
associated. The link had 
an ‘entirely unforeseen 
beginning, of which it is 
fitting to remind mem- 
bers. While on a 
Toc H Pilgrimage to the 
Ypres batdefield in 1927 
Tubby and a dozen other 
pilgrims had haked 
beside a great mine- 

- - crater, relic of the 
Luul ut the Old House Messines battle in 1917. 
It was full of water, 
and its beauty at sunset moved Tubby to write to The 
Times, urging its preservation. [n response, Lord Wakefield 
offered to buy the ground and Paul Slessor, who spoke fluent 
French, was sent over to Belgium to negotiate for him. 
Another crater, the ‘Pool of Peace’, was eventually purchased 
instead. When Lord Wakefield. expressed to Paul his 
pleasure at having been able *'to do something for Toc H”, 
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he replied that the gift was really to the British people. Then 
asked if there was any particular gift that Toc H itself needed, 
Paul, on the inspiration of the moment, said that many mem- 
bers had cherished a dream that some day Talbot House, 
Poperinghe, the birthplace of their movement, would come 
into Toc H possession. He was forthwith commissioned to 
return to Belgium and negotiate the purchase of the Old House 
on Lord Wakefield's behalf. At the Birthday Festival of 1929 
the Patron, then Prince of Wales, announced to the delighted 
membership that it was ours, and at Easter, 1931, Wakefield 
himself opened the House. 

Paul was put in charge of restoring to the Hause all its 
surviving furniture and of the very considerable work of 
hitting it for use by Toc H pilgrims. How admirably he 
discharged these duties thousands of visitors know. House 
and garden became for twenty years, until the very end when 
he was still writing letters about them on his death-bed, the 
special care and delight of his life. With high reverence and 
imagination, with good taste, business skill and abounding 
humour, he devoted himself to every detail. Members from 
all over the world remember how he welcomed and guided 
them there, and how his enthusiasm helped their minds and 
hearts to share the deep secrets of the place. He loved it 
indeed as his own child. and he won not only the gratitude 
cf Foc H but the affection of the people of Poperinghe: 
"Monsieur le Majeur’ is mourned by many Belgian friends. 

Paul had much variety of experience in his life, many 
interests and a wide circle of friends. His home-life was 
parücularly happy. He and Mrs. Slessor suffered a great 
sorrow in the loss of a very fine eldest son in the second war, 
hut their last vear together was crowned by two most happy 
events—a visit from their youngest son, Andrew (he spoke at 
our Council supper last April) after many years absence in 
New Zealand, and their own Golden Wedding, surrounded 
by a host of old friends. To Mrs. Slessor and the two sons, 
Philip and Andrew, our sincere sympathy, and to Paul our 
lasting remembrance for service faithfully given. B.B. 
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Toc H and Sport 


Jn this short article Tubby writes of the links that at oue time 
existed between Toc H and the sports-field. We shall be glad to 
reve details of any present connections with the world of games, 


JOT LONG AGO there came into my hands what was 
most welcome—an authentic copy of "No. 2. New 
Series Toc H Journal, September 1922. Price 6d." | must not 
comment now on its contents, much as | would love to linger 
on each item. The boldly illustrated frontispiece displays Mark 
L Mark H and Mark IH in London: Mark IV in Manchester 
has just been opened: Bristol and Leicester are about to be: 
and imagination prophesies a Mark set up in Glasgow under 
George Macleod. 

Bue [ must concentrate this my reminiscence upon pages 
27 und 28, wholly devoted to the Toe H Sports Club. The 
Toc H Sports Club, which has disappeared, was recognised 
hy all the pioneers as being integral to our prestige. Its early 
fame and prowess enhanced the standing of Toc H in most 
men’s minds. Here was a very small fraternity with half a 
dozen Branches in all London which, thanks to the devoted 
energies of William Musters at Toc H Headquarters, Herbert 
Cook. and S. M. W. Sheppard. my own dear cousin, marched 
indeed "breast forward’. The Farnfield brothers came from 
Bickley Hall to give their glorious help unfailingly. No 
wonder that the first team won its way, in two years’ time, 
into the First Division; and everywhere they went, they 
found themselves able to spread Toc H without a pulpit. 
Proud schools were glad to play them every season. When 
bovs came from those schools into the Marks, they travelled 
with the Toc H team to their old school, and stood the 
racket of a host of questions. 
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If young men are the essence of Toc H itself, games are the 
overture to their recruitment. Within five years Toe H 
excelled itself by putting out three soccer teams most weeks, 
and at one time had Rugby teams galore. Only one now 
survives, in Manchester; they have been faithful to the true 
tradition. “No-one can pli y for any Toc H team who is not 
first a member of Toc FL and is not in good standing with his 
Jobbie"—that was the iron code of carly ycars. People who 
followed sport and nothing else would never make our best 
ambassadors. 


The story of the Sports Ground at Barnet is pitiful indeed. 
Nicklin and others laboured for years as amateur grounds- 
men. The rented ground wats purchased by a friend. who 
also gave most of the London Marks. ‘The ground, alas, has 
now been commandeered, and built upon. It should have 
heen replaced. in lieu of compensation in hard cash. 


With the lamented death of ‘Mus’ and Stuart Sheppard, 
and with the outbreak of the second war, Toc H withdrew 
fram the whole world of games, and thus abandoned a fine 
instrument which it could not afford to lay aside. Toe H 
will never get the men it needs out of the young full-blooded 
generation unless it plays their. games and thinks their 
thoughts. This is a grave defect throughout the Movement. 
The seven-a-side teams which came dean to Barnet from 
many Branches of Toc Hin Britain were the beginning of a 
fellowship which has now been dispersed. Is this wise? 
Sportsmen are not invariably selfish, nor arc they hostile to the 
Christian cause. Why should they not be used to spread the 
Gospel without preaching it? 


Stuart Sheppard's only son, his name is David, knows of 
his father's interest in Toe H. Sherborne is rightly proud of 
David today. As soon as he left school he played for Sussex. 
and in onc weck this August made three centuries. One of 
his sixes very nearly landed upon a V.I.P. Vice-President! 
He goes to Cambridge with his Sussex cap. Let us congratu- 
late his father’s son. 


Tuspy. 


and used successjullv at a Guest. Night by 
Haves Branch, Middlesex, Others may like 
to try il. 


Mere is the outline of a court scene, contrived | 
| 


Toc H ‘On Trial’ 


stand, Vite Jupce enters with dignity and sits down; CLERK 
motions audience to sit. 

Two COUNSEL are looking over papers meanwhile. 4 
1 อ น แอ ๒ CONSTABLE stands left of Judge; Jupce whispers to i 
CLERK OF TIHE Court, k 
CC: Bring the prisoner in. (P.C. exits and returns f 

with prisoner). | 

JUDGE: Read the charge against the prisoner. | 
C XOT Ge The charge against you is as follows.— First, | 
that you have over a long period criminally I 

neglected your wife, bringing gricvous harm | 

| 

| 


THe (2 ม ๒ นพ or THE Courr comes in and asks everyone 10 ! 
ง 
Di 
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upon those to whom you by law are responsible. 
Secondly, you are now in a time of economic 
crisis acting subversively and against public 
policy by unfruitful meetings with certain other 
persans unknown. Thirdly, you are a member i 
of an organisation known as Toc M, a secret |J 
socicty of ex-servicemen, thereby fostering and | 
glorying in war, and desiring and working for 
a return of such conditions of destruction in | 
which Toc H was founded that vou might 
henefit from the comradeship. 

JepGe: You have heard the charge, prisoner. Do you | 
plead guilty or not guilty to all or any counts 
of such a charge? | 

PRISONER : Not guilty, my Lord, on all counts. 

JUDGE: Then let the case proceed. 

DEFENDING ] would protest, my Lord, that the charges are 

COUNSEL: false and that there is no ground for even a 
nominal charge. 
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Prosecuror: My Lord, perhaps my lcarned adversary would 
be silent. "The charge is a fair one. We should 
not be party to à case which would be an insult 
to your Lordship's intelligence. 

JUDGE : Quite, quite, let the case proceed. 
Prosecutor: 1 will call my first and only witness, Mrs. 
Goodfellow, the prisoner's wife. 

C. or C. calls for Mrs. Goodfellow; P.C. exits also calling 
"Mrs. Goodfellow”. Mrs. GOODFELLOW enters witness box 
and is examined by the Prosecutor. 

Kind of questions and answers which now follow: 
"UName?"; "How long married?"; “When did you first 
complain of neglect? ^; "What was this neglect?" (e.g., home, 
car, garden) — "He washed up every cvening"; pictures 
Mondays and Saturdays, out in car on Sundays, sat and talked 
in winter, and in summer gardened while Mrs. G. knitted or 
mended clothes. l 


Prosecutor: Then what happened? 


Mns. G.: One night a man named Ernie called and took 
him to a Toc H meeting. My home was 


broken. He has been out every Monday even- 
ing since, leaves home at 7.15 and comes in 
sheepishly at 10.15, smiling very weakly. 

Prosecutor: Have vou noticed any change in the prisoner? 

Mrs. G.: Yes, he is more independent. He refuses to 
mend his own socks, he won't take me to the 
pictures on a Monday night, won't cut the 
lawn more than once a week in the summer, 
and now he gocs out on some other evenings, 
sits up half the night at the hospital with a 
patient, does odd jobs at the local church, he 
now talks to the neighbours and offers to lend 
them things—I have told him hundreds of 
times to keep himself to himself. Now he 
starts. to whistlh—He hasn't done that for 
vears, and the last straw, he... 

Prosecuror: Tell his Lordship what happened when you 
became suspicious. 


Mns. G.: 


PROSECUTOR : 


DEFENDING 
COUNSEL ! 


PROSECUTOR: 
JUDGE, 
pettishly : 


DEFENDING 
COUNSEL : 
JUDGE : 


ist WITNESS: 


2ND WITNESS: 


| began to have my suspicions about where 
he went and what he did, so I followed him 
onc Monday night to the hall of the church in 
Balmoral Drive. Men entered the hall (mild 
laughter) at quarter to cight. The local priest 
arrived on a dilapidated bike (more laughter). 
There seemed to be someone talking for about 
half an hour, then discussion and laughter and 
morc discussion, and then a strange thing 
happened. The lights went out and there was 
silence, it was just nine o'clock. — Then thev 
all muttered together something about 
‘shirking’ or ‘shirts’, or something like that, 
and the light went on. 

My Lord, I have no further need of witnesses, 
it is obvious that Mrs. Goodfellow is grossly 
neglected, and Mr. Goodfellow is wasting his 
time with a lot of other wasters, he belongs to 
some kind of Klu Klux Klan; he is a dangerous 
person, and we need to protect socicty from 
such people. 

1 would like to ask the witness one or two 
questions. Mrs. Goodfellow, do vou think of 
anyone else but yourself? 

I protest. 

Objection sustained. (To defending counsel). 
Do you wish to call any witnesses for the 
defence? 


Yes my Lord. Threc and the prisoner. 

Let us hear the witnesses. 

A member speaks briefly on the theme of To 
think fairly—ébreaking down prejudice, colour 
bar, class barriers, seeking of truth, ete. 
Another member on the theme To love widely— 
crossing suburban or national boundaries, seek- 
ing friends in new circles, ete. 
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3RD Wiursuss : d. third. member on the theme "Vo. witness 
humbly—she ceremony of Light, its symbolism, 
the Christian basis and witness of Toc H, ete. 

PRISONER : On the theme To build bravely the world of the 
future. 


The DEFENDING Counsen and the Prosecutor make their 
concluding speeches; the Junge gives his considered opinion 
and brings out the Four Points of the Compass. The case is 
dismissed, 

The Prisoner speaks to the Judge about ‘Light’; The 
uudtence is asked to stand; the Main Resolution is read, then 
Light taken. ร 


Garden Corner 


Recently told in a London newspaper was the story of a 
man who spent 10s. on delphiniums twenty vears ago to fill 
up odd corners in his garden, and has now won onc of thc 
greatest honours of the flower-growers" year at the. Annual 
Briush Delphinium Show, d 

The Lindley award, which is kept over the years for out 
standing horticultural exhibits. was given to Horace Knowles, 
a Worcester school-master who said : 

HA year or so after | planted the 10s. flowers, | decided 1 did not 
like them, so D wrote to the botanical gardens of Leningrad, Siberia, 
\merica, Switzerland and elsewhere, for seeds of wild delphs. “These 
| crass-polinated and, although delphiniums are. normally scentless, 
| have obtained a perfumed variety and hope, in time, to improve 
Its fragrance," 

This is the first time that the Lindley has ever been given 
to an. exhibit in a show not organised bv the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and Mr. Knowles was also given a first for 
the best blue seedling submitted. 

Apart from the responsibilities of his profession and the 
pursuit of his gardening hobby, Horace is the Vice-Chairman 
of Toc H, Perry Barr, and a member of the District Team. 
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ds ut the Derby Toc H Camp du off for a swim 


Derby Campers 


"OURTEEN members of Derby Branch, many of them 
giving up their annual holiday, made it possible tor 170 
boys to go camping near Idridgehay this summer. This was 
no new venture, for Toe H Derby has been running the camp 
as an annual job for the last twenty- -five years. J. T. Need- 
ham, the quartermaster and organiser, has spent almost every 
summer holiday there since 1925 when it was first opened with 
thirty boys, and other members have also given long service. 
This year eighty lads, aged from cleven to fourteen, were 
in camp for the first week and a further batch of ninety for 
the second. They spent their time swimming in the lake at 
Alton Manor, going for rambles, pl: wing games and 
thoroughly enjoying the out-of-doors life. 

The only serious ‘casualty’ was a fourteen year-old boy who 
ie his arm while playing football soon after his arrival. 
l'aken to hospital and the arm encased in plaster, he was back 
at the camp the following day, determined to enjoy his holiday 

despite the injury. They’ ré tough, these Derby lads! 
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Branch Briefs 


Items for inclusion in this feature should be written prefer- 
ably on a post-card, and sent as early as possible to: The Editor, 
Toc H Journal, 47 Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 


๒ Through a member-patient, Oswesrry found that the wire- 
less at the local hospital was in poor shape. An appeal was 
launched for the installation of modern. equipment. The 
ollicial switching- on ceremony by the Mayor of Oswestry took 
place within six months of the schemes inception. 


F |n June, members of Presrwicit took a party of twenty bovs, 
most of whom had never before seen the sea, for a day's outing 
to New Brighton. At Seacombe they were joined by WALLASEY 
members S had arranged for them an excellent. meal. 
Bathing and a cricket riatch were high spots of the day's 

activities. 

F To ensure there would be no lack of entries at the Home 
and Gardening Exhibition organised by Coney Hatt on 
September 23, a class was included for the best assortment of 
weeds [rom a member's garden. 

V Recent activities of Neruerron includes the annual ouung 
tor nearly forty local blind. people who spent a happy day at 
Astley Buri enjoving the countryside, and the fight enter- 
Linment given by three of their number. 


V The contact formed by -Elounstow with the local House 
ot the Fellow ship of St. C hristopher i is resulting in a “two-way 
vato. Some of the lads now attend the Branch mcetings, 
and one has already been initiated into membership. 


Z Waith a population of some 3.500, HAwWKHURST boasts the 
largest membership in Weald) District. A party organised 
early in the vear for the ‘over seventies” of the village brought 
110 guests, and the recent Garden Fete, a District eifort, cleared 
over £50 for Toc H funds. 


ต Learning that an old mill at St. Osyth was threatened with 
demolition, Cracro members have offered to collect and 
clean tiles Ur its repair, and to help with interior work. 

Ld Throughout last winter Borsover ran a Sunday Evening 
Club for young people. Good entertainment both orchestral 
and vocal was provided, together with a speaker, cither a 
local sportsman or celebrity. The need for such a venture was 
demonstrated by an average attendance of 120. 

r Following an carlier party when Perry Barr entertained 
twenty-five lonely old people, they recently chartered a coach 
and took the same folk for a country trip which included a 
visit to the Trappist abbey at Whitwick. A call was later 
made at (2 น ห แน ม ธ , where the local Branch laid on a sump- 
SO tea for the visitors. 

The scything of the overgrown old cemetery at Cornock, 
v icc was one of the first corporate jobs to be under- 
taken by the newly-formed Oakey unit. 

Mio Members of Sourn Suore (BLackroor) recently ran their 
second annual Sports Day for children from the Cottage 
Homes, Kirkham, Lancs. More than sixty prizes were pro- 
vided for the compctitors. The twenty-seven events were 
tollowed by tea after which was held an attractive Fancy Dress 
parade. 
WF โอ แอ ให โท ย English to Poles from the local rehabilitation 
centre has been an interesting year-old job for members of 
Soutiporoucn (KENT) While not devoid of difficult 
moments for some of the ‘teachers’, the help given has been 
deeply appreciated by their pupils. 
F In search of a meeting place Corsnas were offered a dis- 
used carpenter's workshop. Rough stone walls were plastered, 
and the stone and carth foor relaid. The Women’s Section 
produced curtains for all the windows, gas lighting and heat- 
ing were laid on, and the combined effort has transformed 
barren room into cosy quarters. 
F The Summer Show staged by Loxe Eaton on August 13 
was a great success. A passenger-carrying locomotive gave 
rides to adults and children round the grounds and despite 
the drought, the quality of fruit, flowers and vegetables 
exhibited was well up to standard. 
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Headquarters, Areas and Houses 


of Toc H: October, 1949 


Headquarters : 


47 Francis STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.r. (VICTOR!A 0354). 
Administrator: H. W. Howe. 
Administrative Padres: 
Vue Rev. I. Leccate, M c. and Tne Rev. G. Witttams. 
General Secretary: R. R. CALKIN, O.B.E. 
Editorial Secretary: B. Baron, 0.8.8. Chief Accountant: J. HARRISON. 
Serrice Secretary: A. G. 0 ท บน อ แน. Bursar: K. A. Rocers. 
Overseas Secretary’ G. R. R. Martis. Houses Secretary: J. H. CLARK. 
Headquarters Secretary. D. E. Preston, monn. drchitect: B. Wxyiciir. 
Bankers. Barclays Bank, LtD., 78 Victoria St., S. W.r. 
Atnditors: Messrs. Prick, WATERHOUSE & Co. 


Areas and Houses in the British Isles 


Communications for DISTRICT, BRANCH AND GROUP SECRETARIES should be 
addressed c/o Tue Arta Secretary, or other officer concerned. 
ASE AREA SECRETARY A.P. = Area PADRE. 
H.A.C. = HoN. AREA. CORRESPONDENT. 


Ness kN Agra: DS. C. Richardson, 24 St. Mary's Place, Newcastle/Tyne, 
2. House. Mark XVIN, Grainger Park Rd.. Newcastle/Tyne, 4. (330041). 

Lakrraxp Arra (Cumberland Division, Westmorland and Furness Division): 
LS |. Fraser, Burbank House, Dlencow, Nr. Penrith, Cumberland. 
11 1.0 6 E. C. Hackett and J. W. Tolfree, Grosvenor House, Sua- 
mongate, Kendal, Westmorland. (672). 


Norri Wrsitas Agra: ASO ] McClenahan. House: Gladstone House, 62 
Rodney St. Liverpool, 1. (Royal 5819). 


MANCHESTER ARRA: 4f S. C. Stevenson, Toc H, 27 Brazennose St., Manchester, 
2, (Blackfriars 5874). Houses: Mark IV, Upper Park Rd., Victoria Park, 
Manchester, r4 (Rusholme 2758). Mark XIV, 1: Eccles Old Rd., 
Pendleton, Salford, 6. (Pendleton 2134). 


Wise Yorkse Area: c5. J. W. Maddock, Brotherton House, North 
Grange Rd., Leeds, 6. (52650). .1.P.: Rev. J. R. Brightman. Howse: 
Brotherton House, North Grange Rd., Headingley, Leeds, 6. (521021). 
Sourn Yorkse Division: D.S: C. V. Young, Toc H Cente, Christ 
Church Rd., Sheffield, 3. (24532) 
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East Yorxsture Area: A.S.: J. W. Maddock (as above). f.P.: Rev. S. G. 
Pickles, 10 Ash Grove, Hull. H.S.: A. E. Riley, 1 Broomfield ‘Terrace, 
Leeds Rd., Tadcaster. 

East MipLANDS ÁREA: ¢f.S.s.: H. Gascoigne and G. R. Purdy. Howse: Mark 
XI, 44 Princess Rd., Leicester. (224011). H.A.C.: H. E. G. Gee, The 
Homestead, Swithland Lane, Rothley, Leicester. 

LINCOLNSHIRE ÁREA: A.P.: Rev. N. F. W. McPherson, 64 South Park, Lincoln. 
(10450). H.A.C.: Lt.-Col. J. Kennington, p.s.o., Church Farm, Riby, Nr. 
Grimsby. 

Notts & Dersy Area: A.S.: E. W. Saywell, 52 Cyprus Rd., Nottingham.. 
Mark Pilot: ]. G. Froud. House: Mark XXI, 228 Osmaston Rd., Derby. 
(45392). 

West MipLANDS AREA: 4.5S.: J. Callf, m.c., 85 Colmore Chambers, 3 Newhall 
St., Birmingham, 3. (Central 6732). House: Mark VI, 6 Wake Green Rd., 
Birmingham, 13. (South 0565). 

Fast ANGLIAN Arza (Constable, Gogs and Norfolk Divisions): 4.S.: P. Raban, 
The White House, Hempton Green, Fakenham, Norfolk. (2073). A.P.: 
Rev. J. F. L. Durham, 59 Tomline Rd.. Felixstowe, Suffolk. (1114). 

BEDFORDSHIRE & HERTFORDSHIRE Arrea: A.P. (part time): Rev. R. J. Davies, 
The Rectory, Ayot St. Peter, Welwyn, Herts. (305). H.4.C.: F. E. Rogers, 
13 Longeroft Green, Welwyn Garden City. (Welwyn Garden 860). 
Toc H Services Club (Warden: C. A. Starbuck): Forest Close, Wendover, 
Bucks. 

Oxronp & THAMES VALLEY AREA: .4.P.: Rev. R. W. Tuesday, 52 Reading Rd., 
Wokingham, Berks. (621). H.S.: J. E. M. Stevenson, 27 Buxton Ave.. 
Caversham, Reading. Universities Correspondent (Oxford): F. Wyau 
Joyce, c/o 47 Francis St., London. S.W.r. 

Western AREA: 4.5.: R. D. Smith, 16 Charlotte St., Bristol, 1. (24850). 
A P.: Rev. H. F. Sawbridge, «.c., The Old Vicarage, Corsham, Wilts. 
Mark Pilot: P. W. Griffin. Houses: Mark IX, 16 Cotham Park, Bristol, 
6. (431731). Mark XVI, Redville, High St., Swindon. (255711). 

Sourn WESTERN AREA: 4.S.: M. B. Elson, St. Clare, Exwick, Exeter, Devon 
(3138). 

Sovinmenn Agra: A.S.: A. S. Greenacre, H4. C.: A. V. Bean, Talbot House 
Club for Seafaring Boys, Brunswick Square, Southampton. (2410). Howse: 
Mark V, 574 Winchester Rd.. Bassett, Southampton. (Bassett 681071). 

Kent Area: A.P.: Rev. J. L Jones, 27 Woodbury Park Rd., Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. (20011). H.4.C.: D. Woolley, Rosemont, Victoria Cres., 
Ashford, Kent. 

Surrey AREA: .4.P.: Rev. J. l. Jones (as above). H.A.C.: R. W. Royston, 
Rowood, Ewell Downs Rd., Ewell, Surrey. 

Sussex Area: 4.P.: Rev. J. I. Jones (as above). H.-1.C.: K. Syms, 139 Machic 
Ave., Patcham, Brighton, 6. 

Loxpon: London Staff: R. L. Wheadey, N. Hargreaves. Guestmaster: R. Fl. 
Staton, 42 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. (Royal 7660). Warden: Rev. 
]. S. Must, 121 St. George's Sq., S. W.1.. Houses: Mark 1, 24 Pembridge 
Gdns., W.2. (Bay. 5400); Mark II, 123 St. George's Sg.. S. W.t. (Vic. 
9627); Mark III, Church Cres., S. Hackney, E.g. (Amherst 1949); Mark 
VIL 15 Fitzroy Sq.. W.1. (Euston 2927); Mark XIII, The Brothers’ House, 

119 Kennington Park Rd., S.E.rr. (Reliance 1005); Mark XX, 67 Upper 
Richmond Rd., Putney, S. W.15. (Vandyke 3976); Mark XXII, 95 Denmark 
Hill, S.E.s. (Rod. 5137). 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN: ALL โม ่ 014 Commirren: H.S.: J. W. N. Baldock. House: 
Mark 1 (I), 2/2 Lansdowne Rd., Calcutta. Lone UNITS: HSER 
Rothwell, c/o Kores (India) Ltd.. 98-99 Kiledar St., Clerk Rd., Bombay. 
Paxisras Recion: H.S.: G. V. Secluna, c/o Buckwell & Co., Ltd., The 
Mall, Lahore, Pakistan. SOUTHERN INDIA REcioN : H.S.: J. S. Athanasius, 
i94 Poonamallee High Rd., Madras. Assist. Reg. Sec.: The Rev. Selva 
Raj. Toc H Rooms, Fort St. George, Madras. 

New Zirataxp: M.C.: Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Bowerbank, kK.B.E. Dom. Sec.: 
J. Davies, P.O. Box 321, Wellington, N.Z. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA: President: Sir Herbert Stanley, c.c.m.c. H.C.: A. S. 
Paton. Gen. Sec.: R. P. T. Anderson, Box 3624, Johannesburg. (33-0551). 
House: Mark 1 (S. A£.), 30 Saratoga Avenue, Johannesburg. 

Cave Eastern AREA: H.A.S.: H. Gurney, Box 44, Port Elizabeth. 

Carr ห ห จ ร ย แม Arta: H.4.S.: C. E. Lello, P.O. Box 7, Capetown. 
Nata: A.P.: Rev. W. R. P. Evans. Toc H, 155 St. Thomas’ Rd., 
Durban. TransvaaL AND O.F.S.: Org. Sec.: F. O. Joseph. H.A.S.: D. 
Kennedy, c/a Box 3624, Johannesburg. Riopesia: H. 2f. $.: C. Falconer, 
P.O. Box 16, Bulawayo. 


Lone Units Overseas 


Communications to Overseas Secretary, 47 Francis St., London, S.W.r. 
regarding Lone Units im: Africa (North, Fast and West), Belgium, Burma, 
Ceylon, Far East, Mediterranean. Middle East, South America, West Indies. 


Services Clubs Overseas 

Hon. Commissioner jor. Services Overseas: Maj. Gen. Sir Colin Jardine, Be., 
C.h., D.$0., M C., 47 Francis St., S. W.r. 

D.A,O.R.: Commissioner: Rev. P. W. Webb, uM.B.E., Toc H/C.V. W.W., 
c/o H.Q., B. A.O.R., B. A.O.R. r. 

พ Bast: Commissioner: G. F. Coleman.Cross, Toc. TT Headquarters, 
as al BG 

Marra: Warden: B. F. Miles, Toc H, Go Tigne St., Sliema, Malta, c.c. 

Faw East: Trae. Sec.: Gordon Lawes, Talbot House, Scotts Rd., Singapore. 
Hon. Warden: V. Jackson, Talbor House, 5o. Macdonnell Rd.. Hong 
Kong. 


Toc H is also to be found in many other parts of the 
world, and to make contact with such scattered 
Branches write to the Overseas Secretary, 47 Francis 


Street, S.W.I 
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Toc H (Women's Section) 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Presidents: The Viscountess Bledisloe, Mrs. N. K. Edwards, 
Mrs. H. B. Ellison, The Lady Forster, G.B.E., The Viscountess Sandon. 

Founder Pilot: Miss A B. S. Macfie, A.R.R.C. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. Edmund Horne. 
Accountant: Miss W. A. Adams. 
General Secretary: Mrs. Twinch. 
Headquarters: Crutched Friars House, London, E.C.3. (Royal 5586). 


Regions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
EasrERN REGION. 
- Miss E. M. Thomas, 37 Spring Hill, Sheffield. ro. 
West Lonpon & Howe Counties REGION. 

Miss R. F. Collins, 45 Circus Road Mansions, London, N.W.8. 
LONDON REGION. 

Miss P, W. Wolfe, 93 Clifton Hill, London, N.W.8. 
MIDLANDS REGION. 

Miss E. Trevelyan Lee, 25 Holbrook Road, Leicester. 


NORTHERN REGION. 
Miss M. R. Gwynne, 67 Angerton Gardens, Fenham, Newcastle. 


Yorkshire Area’ Hon. Area Sec.: Miss M. Norton, Highroyd, Honley, 


Sec.: 


Se 


Sec. 


Huddersfield. 


NORTH WESTERN REGION AND NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Miss R. Relf, st v.g, 27 Old Hall Lane, Levenshulme, Manchester, 16 


ScorLAND REGION. 
: Miss E. M. Thomas, 37 Spring Hill, Sheffield, 10. 


South Eastern REGION. 
: Miss M. Davis, 29 Oppidans Rd., London, N.W.3. 


SOUTHERN REGION. 
: Miss A. Welford, ‘‘Sunnycote’’, Lympstone, Nr. Exmouth, Devon. 


WESTERN REGION. 
Miss T. M. Cowell, 1 Osborne Rd., Clifton, Bristol, 8. 


Overseas 


Overseas Sec.: Miss E. C. Potter, Crutched Friars House, London, E.C.3. 


Ausrratia: Dom. Sec: Miss G. Crow, Toc H, 476 Collins St., Melbourne, 
C.1, Victoria. Eastern Canana: Hon. Reg. Sec.: Mrs. Davis, 381 
Melrose Ave., Verdun, Quebec. British CoLumsia: Hon. Area Sec.: 
Mrs. Petch, 3589 Osler Ave., Vancouver, New ZEALAND: Hon. Dom. 
Sec.: Mrs. McDell, 155 Arney Rd., Remuera, Auckland, N.Z. Soum 
America: Hon. Area Sec.: Mrs. J. Hunter, 0.B.E., Arroyo 845, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. SourHERN AFRICA: Org. Secs.: Miss M. Phillips and 
Miss I. Schnell. H.0. Sec.: Mrs. Edgecumbe, P.O. Box 3624, Johannes- 
burg. LoNE Units Ovenszas: Sec.: Miss E. C. Potter, Crutched Friars 
House, London, E.C.3. 


Printed in England by Geo. Marshall & Co. Ltd., 2, Newhams Row, London, S.E.l. 


